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the objections of their representatives. It is impossible to interpret experience by 
different geometries, for only one of them can be true. 

While we confess that the underlying tendencies of M. Delsol's explanation of 
the principles of geometry have fundamental points of contact with the theory set 
forth in The Monist, we cannot regard the details of his exposition as a solution of 
the difficulties in question. p. c. 

An Introductory Study of Ethics. By Warner Fite. New York, London, and 
Bombay : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1903. Pages, xi, 383. 

Prof. Warner Fite treats the subject of ethics mainly by contrasting hedonism 
with idealism, the ethics of happiness with the ethics of conscience and principle. 
He sides with neither party, but points out the necessity of a compromise. We 
may characterise his book by quoting the following passages : 

' ' The moral problem is the expression of a conflict between our aspirations 
toward an ideally perfect and complete human life and the limiting conditions. 

' ' The hedonist proposes to ignore the ideal considerations and to conform 
strictly to the conditions. For in these conditions, he claims, we discover the real 
ground of things. The world of which we are a part is a world of mechanical 
forces. It is therefore bound to work itself out in its own way and in its own time. 
No effort of ours will either accelerate the process or retard it. Therefore let us 
study its workings, conform to its movements, and be content with the comfort and 
happiness which it affords us. The idealist, on the other hand, urges us to ignore 
the conditions and to devote ourselves immediately to the pursuit of ideal ends. 
From his point of view, it is in the ideals, and not in the conditions, that we are to 
discover the real ground of things. The conditions by which we are hemmed in 
are after all mere negation. They represent nothing but the absence of self-con- 
sciousness, — or, in social terms, nothing but the absence of mutual sympathy and 
understanding. Therefore let us set out immediately and directly toward the at- 
tainment of the highest personal and social ideals. 

" Though we cannot bring the two ends of our problem quite together, still it 
remains a priori conceivable that they may be brought together. In chapter xvi, 
it is pointed out that the conceptions of a world determined by mechanical forces 
and of a world determined by reason or consciousness, upon which the two sides 
of the problem rest, are not logically contradictory but only empirically irrecon- 
cilable. 

"The practical significance of the moral situation may then be summarised as 
follows : Our human life is permanently problematic. We never reach a point 
either of complete realisation of ideals or of complete conformity to conditions. At 
every point of our existence we stand between two immediately contradictory de- 
mands, those of our ideals and those of our conditions. Theoretically, the two 
ought not to be ultimately incompatible, but practically they cannot be wholly 
reconciled ; and our duty will not admit of an exclusive attention to either. It 
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must lie, then, in the best possible mutual adjustment ; and the best possible ad- 
justment must be that which, since both demand satisfaction, affords the greatest 
satisfaction to each. 

"Since the requirements of a moral life include both progress and happiness, 
any course that we may take will be of necessity a compromise." 

Lehrboch der Psychologie. Von Friedrich Jodl, o. 6. Professor der Philosophie 
an der Universitat zu Wien. Erster und zweiter Band. Stuttgart und Ber- 
lin : J G. Cotta'sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 1903. 

The appearance of the second edition of Professor Jodl's text-book of psychol- 
ogy proves the popularity of its author both as a psychologist and an academic 
teacher. The first edition, a stately volume of 767 pages, has been increased by a 
few hundred pages so as to make a division into two volumes advisable. The ad- 
ditions do not change the character of the original work, but only bring it up to 
date by incorporating discussions of more recent developments. 

The character of the book has practically remained the same, and we can refer 
our readers to our review of the first edition, which appeared in The Monist, Vol. 
VII., pages 459-463. 

Professor Jodl is an associationist, and he has here collected the vast material 
of psychological research, discussing in the several chapters : I. The Province and 
Methods of Psychology. II. Body and Soul. III. A Description and Analysis of 
the Phenomena of Consciousness. This is one of the most important chapters. 
Taking the ego as a basis, Jodl treats of the nature of consciousness as the subject- 
object, and discusses the narrows ( Enge) and the threshold (Sch-welle) of conscious- 
ness, its continuity, the main functions of consciousness, and finally its successive 
stages. IV. Sensations, including the methods of measuring sensations done by 
psycho- physics. V. The Several Provinces of the Senses, — coenaesthesis, motor 
sensations, skin sensations, taste and smell, hearing, sensations of sight, including 
a discussion of the eye and the sensations of light and color. The second volume 
contains : VI. Primary Feelings, Sensory Feelings, and the Elementary Feelings 
of iEsthetics. VII. The Primary Phenomena of Will, Appetence, Movements, 
Will Proper, and Attention. VIII. Secondary Phenomena, Memory, Reproduc- 
tion, Association, and Concentration. IX. Psychical Constructions of Reproduc- 
tion, Time, Space, the External World, the Me and the Not-Me. X. Speaking 
and Thinking, the Origin of Language, Word and Concept, Judgment and Syllo- 
gism. XI. Feelings of a Secondary and Tertiary Degree, Feelings of Form, of 
Person, the Dynamics of Feelings, Complex ^Esthetic and Ethical Feelings. XII. 
Phenomena of Will, of a Secondary and Tertiary Degree, defining will and the 
psychical antecedents of will, conflicts of the will, psychical inhibition, delibera- 
tion, decision, the nature of repentance, the illusion of the idea that one might 
have willed otherwise, the problem of freedom of will, the significance of the habit 
of will, inherited and acquired character, and characterology and ethics. 



